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MR. LOVECHILD’S HOUSE CONTAINING THE 
PICTURE GALLERY. 

There was once a gentleman named Mr.. Love- 
child. Ido not know whether people agreed to 
call him so because he was so very fond of chil- 
dren, or whether his name being Lovechild con- 
stantly put him in mind of how kind he ought 
to be to young people. 

Whichever it was, there certainly never was 
anybody who did so much to make children hap- 
py as this gentleman. He lived in a very pret- 





ty house, of which the picture at the beginning 
of the story is a representation. The outside, 
as may be seen, is very pretty, but the inside 
was still more agreeable. 

The rooms were lofty and pleasant, admitting 
the sun to warm them in winter, and the air to 
cool them in summer. He had a large hall at 
one end of the house fitted up for active sports, 
where there were swings, jumping ropes, battle- 
doors, graces, and the materials for every kind 
of active game, and all the most pleasant calis- 
thenic exercises. 

He had another room fitted up as a juvenile 
library, all the sides of which, from top to bot- 
tom, were covered with the best children’s books, 
of all sizes and kinds, and of all languages. He 
had nice flights of steps reaching up to the top 
of the room, to make it easy for people who 
were not very tall to take down books; and 
some children who had not yet got to love read- 
ing very well, found it very good fun to run up 
and down the steps. ' 

I shall not say much of Mr. Lovechild’s eat- 
ing room, for though he had one very well ar- 
ranged, in which the seats varied according to 
the height of the people who occupied them, and 
the table was furnished at the proper hours with 
the kinds of food of which children are apt to 
be most fond, yet sensible children now-a-days 
think so little of eating and drinking, that I know 
they will not thank me for saying anything about 
tl matter. . 

But what more particularly made the glory of 
Mr. Lovechild’s house, was his fine Picture 
Ga.tery. This was a large apartment, lighted 


from the top, around the sides of which, in neat 
frames, hung a large callegtion of pictures, most 
of them upon subjects interesting to the young. 

Convenient seats were placed about the room, 
where children could sit at their ease and see 
these pictures; and simple éxplanations of them 
were printed in little books and Jaid about upon 
the seats, so that children might find out what 
the pictures might represent, without calling out 
in a teazing way to their older friends to know 
what one man was doing, or what another little 
boy was saying. 

Having arranged his house in a way to give 
so much pleasure, Mr. Lovechild was never with- 
out youthful visiters. He had no children of his 
own, but his wife was as fond of young people 
as he was, and they never felt quite at ease ex- 
cept when there was a party of young people at 
the house. They had a large number ef do- 
mestics, men and women, who never yere so 
happy as when attending on young folks, and the 
stables were filled with horses and ponies, who 
really looked sad unless there was a young lad 
or lady on ther backs, or preparing to get there. 

[The Child’s Picture Gallery. 
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NARRATIVE. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WHO SHALL SPEAK FIRST? 


There was a company of eight or ten boys 
playing on a small pond of ice, about a mile and 
a half from Boston. ‘They were as merry as 
boys could be, sliding, skating, laughing and 
shouting, until one boy happened to run against 
another and throw him down. The boy fell up- 
on his side, and was but slightly hurt, yet in- 
stead of laughing it off and joining in the play 
again, he accused the other of throwing him 
down on purpose. This produced a denial and 
an angry retort, until, at length, the two boys, 
who had until this time been good friends, be- 
came so angry that they would not speak or 
play together. They kept off on different sides 
of the pond, and instead of the mirth and hilari- 
ty which had hitherto attended them, thy skated 
about sullenly, with downcast looks and angry 
faces. The whole company seemed to catch the 
feeling, and they all began to take sides, and to 
look sullen and angry too. 

There is something wonderfully catching in 
the looks and feelings of those about us. If any 
of my little readers doubt this, let them observe 
the different effect produced upon a company 
of children, by one joining them who is fretted 
and cross, or another who is cheerful and good- 
natured. Let them observe the effect of a kind 
look or a kind word, or the contrary, upon their 
own feeling. 

Near the pond of which I was speaking, there 
happened to stand an old man leaning against a 
tree and observing the lads. ‘The one who had 
been thrown down, and whose name was Wil- 
liam, was his nephew, and presently he came 
skating near him. 

‘** William !” said the old man. 

Sir,” said William. 
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‘* Will you come and stand by me a moment.” 





William looked surprised, but he came and 
stood by his old uncle. 

‘* You are angry with your friend George, are 
you?” 

* Yes, he threw me down, and after that, he 
abused me; and I am never going to speak to 
him again, nor play with him.” 

‘‘Did not George throw you down acciden- 
tally, and did you not speak very angrily to him 
when you got up?” 

‘¢] was hurt, and I felt bad, and he need not 
have called me names, if I was cross.”’ 

‘*Do you think it pleasant to quarrel, Wil- 
liam, or do you think it is a good habit to go 
through life with?” 

‘No, but I am not going to be imposed upon 
by any body. Ifa boy hurts me, he ought to 
beg my pardon?” 

‘¢ Perhaps he would have done so, if you had 
got up good natured. Is George a quarrelsome 
boy?” 

‘¢He never was before, and I should like to 
be good friends with him again; but I am de- 
termined I’ll never speak first. 1 cannot bring 
my mind to that.” 

©] will tell you a little story, William. When 
I was a small boy, I was playing on the ice as 
you are now; and a boy quarrelled with me 
something as you have done with George. We 
met and played on the same pond for two or 
three days, but neither of us would speak first, 
and we both grew so ill-natured, and unkind, 
and unhappy, that we were not like the same 
boys. One day my mother called me to her and 
made me tell her what was the matter. Then 
she told me how wicked it was to cherish anger 
and ill-will, and how I might be led to do a great 
many acts of injustice and unkindness, and might 
lose my very best friends if I did not learn when. 
young to bear and forbear. I told her that, 1 
could not bear to ask any body’s pardon, She 
said that it would very seldom be necessary, 
that when there had been a dispute or quarrel 
among friends, it was only to speak Jirst, and 
speak kindly, and the difficulty was over. 

The next day when we met at the pound, I ask-. 
ed him some indifferent question, something 
about his skates. The trouble was all over. 
He was glad that we should be friends again ; 
and he has been my friend through life, the best 
friend I ever had. It was George’s father. 
Now can you not speak first, rather than lose a 
friend?” 

‘‘Thank you, uncle,” said William, and he 
skated off towards that part of the pond where 
George was at play. He longed to follow his 
uncle’s advice, but he had a kind of false shame 
which prevented him from doing what he knew 
to be right. ‘* He will think I am so anxious to 
make up with him,” thought William, and he 
skated away. ‘*And why should he not think 
so?” thought William, and then he skated back 
again. At last he came up close to his friend 
and said with a smile, though his cheeks were 
glowing red, ‘“‘George!” He said not a word 
more, but George understood it, and he felt that 
William was generous. The tears came into 
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his eyes, but he brushed. them away. He shook 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








William cordially by the hand, and they were 
friends again. 
Afterward William told George what his un- 
cle had said to him, and they both agreed that it 
was a sign of courage and not of cowardice to 


be able tq speak first.” S. S. A. 














THE NURSERY. 








THE HATED TASK. 


‘It is very provoking!’’ said Harriet to her- 
self, as she slowly unfolded her work and pre- 
pared to begin a long piece of hemming; while 
her mamma was engaged in executing some 
needle work at another table. Harriet began 
her task, still talking to herself. ‘Yes, it is 
provoking, and out of all reason that I must sit 
here so long, doing what any poor child in the 
parish school would gladly do for me, and even 
three times as much to earn a half penny. And 
all the while the sun is shining, and the air so 
pleasant; most of the ragged children in the 
village are out at play now, I dare-say; and I, 
a young lady, must be kept slaving here, only 
because I am a young lady, and can afford to 
pass my time as I like best. It is very pro- 
voking !” 

When people feel ill-tempered and discon- 
tented, they generally look sulky. Harriet’s 
mamma soon saw that something was wrong with 
her little girl, who sat very awkwardly upon her 
seat, with her feet turned in, and her head poked 
out, and her shoulders a great deal higher than 
they needed to be. Her mamma found fault 
with her, and desired that she would sit upright: 
but though Harriet dared not to disobey, she 
looked more sulky than before, and worked so 
very slowly, that at length her mamma told her 
she must not leave off until she had hemmed a 
whole side of the muslin handkerchief, and 
hemmed it neatly too. Harriet, who intended 
to do only half that quantity in the time allotted 
to her, felt still more provoked. The tears rose 
in her eyes, but they were tears of anger; and 
still repeating to herself, “‘was there ever any 
thing so provoking!” she went on, twitching 
out her needle with such peevish haste, that she 
presently snapped the thread. 

Her mamma observed all this, but said noth- 
ing. She finished her own employment, and 
then began to cut out some work, while Harriet 
went on as fast as she could; and just as she 
brought the handkerchief for her mamma to look 
at, a smart shower began to fall. 

“ There, there!” exclaimed Harriet, **I knew 
it would be so.” 

‘* How did you know it?” said her Mamma. 

**Oh! I knew the sun would shine as long as 
I was cooped up here at my task, and that it 
would rain when I was ready to go out.” 

‘¢‘ Harriet I am ashamed of you.” 

‘** But it isso provoking, Mamma.” 

“T fear it is;” asid her Mamma, “I fear you 
are provoking the Lord.” 

**[ mean, Mamma that it provokes me.” 

‘*Does it provoke you to see this refreshing 
shower fall on the dry and thirsty ground 1” 

“Why, no, Mamma, not that exactly; but 
every thing” 

**T am sorry to hear you speak so, Harriet, 
and very sorry too I was to see with what sullen 
looks, and improper manner you went through 
your whole task of sewing. I have given you 
time to recollect yourself; and now I expect to 
know what was the cause of such unbecoming 
behaviour.” 

‘* Well, certainly, Mamma, I did feel vexed at 
being obliged to sit at work, while the sun was 
shining, and I might have been enjoying a nice 
run in the garden.” 

‘‘Then you would never study but in bad 
weather, I suppose ?” said her mamma. 

‘* Yes, I would study, but not often work. 
‘You know, Mamma, one must be able to read 








and to write, and know something of what other 
people know, or one would be laughed at. But 
as for hemming and sewing, so long as I have 
learned it, I cannot see the use of sitting for an 
hour at a time over a handkerchief, which any 
body else could hem as well as [: and it is such 
charity-to send all the work we can to the schools, 
Mamma.” 

Harriet’s mother had been much grieved by 
her little girls looks and manner that morning ; 
and to hear her talk in such a way made her yet 
more uncomfortable. She looked very grave, 
and said, ‘‘I am much surprised and distressed 
at what you say, Harriet ; but I hope to convince 
you how very wrong you are. It seems that 
you would be quite satisfied to give up your 
time and thouchts to whatever is esteemed by 
the world—the most vain and giddy part of it; 
and this too, to avoid being laughed at, and if 
you spoke truly, for the sake of being admired. 
Is it not so?” 

**T’o be sure, Mamma, I should not like to be 
thought a dunce.” 

‘¢ But you would have no dislike to being idle 
and useless. You would be like a tree that 
bears fine leaves and blossoms, but never pro- 
duces any fruit—a tree that cumbers the ground, 
Harriet: and what isto be done with such a 
tree?” 

Harriet knew very well, for she had read the 
parable of the fig-tree, in the 13th chapter of St. 
Luke’s gospel; but she did not answer. 

‘IT see you understand me,” said her mamma, 
‘‘and I hope the Lord will make you understand, 
too, how great is the evil, the sin of idleness. 
The unfruitful trees will be cut down: the un- 
profitable servant will be cast into outer dark- 
ness.” 

‘¢But, Mamma, I am such a child.—When I 
am a woman I shall find plenty to do, and be 
very useful I hope. What good will come of 
my sitting here to hem a handkerchief?” 

*¢ What good, Harriet! is it not written, ‘train 
up a child in the way wherein he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” You 
consider it hard to give up an hour’s amusement 
in the sunshine for the purpose of a little sewing: 
but even if your work was in itself of no conse- 
quence, still the habits of industry, diligence, 
and self denial, acquired in childhood, prove a 
blessing through life; and those who put off be- 
ing useful until they grow up, will find it more 
difficult to become so then, than to pull down a 
house, and build another in its place. 

‘‘How pleased you were, Harriet, when I 
shewed you the print of a school, where poor 
little Hindoo girls are instructed by ladies, from 
England and America.” 

**Oh, yes Mamma, that is delightful. You 
know I love the schools, and pray for them, and 
subscribe to them too.” 

‘*But what would become of the schools if 
there were no teachers?” 

‘*Then there would be no schools, Mamma.” 

** And there would be no teachers, Harriet, if 
all our ladies were brought up according to 
your plan. The little girl who, for the purpose 
of hemming a handkerchief, will not spare one 
hour from her selfish amusements, is not likely, 
when a woman, to devote her time and her tal- 
ents to instruct others, in what she herself de- 
spises; neither will she be the person to sacrifice 
her own ease and comfort, much Jess to endan- 
ger her health and life for the sake of people 
whom she never saw. The very schools at 
home, to which you think it would be so chari- 
table to send all your work, would not exist if 
ladies were not found willing to take a great 
deal of trouble, and make many sacrifices for 
their benefit.” 

‘* Self-indulgence, Harriet, is a miserable and 
disgraceful thing; and oh, how opposite is it to 
the character of Him whose example we are 
commanded. to follow! The blessed Jesus 
pleased not himself. ‘He took upon him the 





form of a servantl’ ‘He went about doing 
good ;’ He came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister ;’ and when appealed to on behalf of 
a sick servant, his reply was, ‘I will come and 
heal him.’” 

Harriet began to feel very much ashamed of 
herself; indeed she had been for a long time 
quite miserable in her. own mind. True peace 
never can abide with selfishness and idleness. 
**Mamma,” she said, ‘I will try to be diligent in 
whatever you desire me to do; and then I shall 
be happy.” 

‘*'To make you happy, my deag, your diligence 
must spring from a right motive! from a desire 
of filling up the measure of your duties in your 
state of life so as best to perform the will of 
God, and to promote His glory, remembering 
that whether as a poor child, or, as you call 
yourself, a young lady, God calls you to be his 
humble, patient and faithful servant. You can- 
not know that He will spare you to a riper age ; 
and life being so very uncertain, you are the 
more bound to make the very most of every day. 
I, your parent, give you such tasks as I hope 
with the divine blessing, will best prepare you 
for the active duties of life; and your part is to 
accept them with prayer to God for that diligence 
which the Scriptures so highly commend, and 
with watchfulness against that slothful spirit 
which they represent as ruinous both to body 
and soul. 

“‘ How I pity those young ladies, who, having 
finished their education, as it is called, find them- 
selves in a state of idleness more wearisome than 
the most laborious employment. They goloung- 
ing about the house or garden, or sit languidly 
down to some trifling work of fancy, or pore 
over a silly book, or make gossipping visits 
among their neighbors, whose affairs they pry 
into, because they have none of their own worth 
attending to.” ' 

‘‘Dear Mamma!” said Harriet, while tears 
stole from her eyes, ‘pray for me that I may 
not do thus, I have been more wicked than you 
can suppose; and the Lord has known all my 
naughty thoughts. But I will remember the 
love of Jesus Christ to poor children, and beg 
of Him to teach and to bless me, and to guide 
me in the way I should go!” 

[Tales and Illustrations. 








MORALITY. 








AN EYE FOR A PIN, 

Two boys, named Abel and Asa, were at the 
same school in New York, each about ten years 
old; not brothers, but school-mates and class- 
mates. Both of them had irritable tempers, and 
had been taught to think they must resent inju- 
ries, and defend their rights, at all hazards. 
Playing pin was a common amusement in the 
school. They played in this way: Two boys 
would take a hat, and set it down between them, 
crown upward. Then each boy would lay a pin 
on top of the crown, and then knock it—first 
one, and then the other. The one that could 
knock the pins so that they would lie across 
each other had them both. During recess, one 
day, Abel and Asa were playing pin. They 
knocked the pins about some time. Both be- 
came much excited in the game. Finally, Abel 
knocked the pins so that, as he said, one lay 
across the point of the other. Asa denied it. 
Abel declared they did, and snatched up both 
pins. Asa’s anger flashed in a moment, and 
he struck Abel in the face with his fist. This 
excited Abel’s wrath. They began to fight— 
the other boys clustering around, not to part 
them, but to urge them on. Some cried, ‘ Hit 
him, Abel!’’ and some, “Give it to him, Asa!” 
thus stimulating them to quarrel. The boys 


seized each other, and finally came tumbling to 
the :ground, Abel on top. Then Abel, in his 
fury, went to beating Asa in his face, till the 














blood spouted from his nose and mouth, and till 
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Asa lay like one dead. Then the boys pulled 
Abel off. But, Asa could not get fup. The 
boys began to be alarmed. They were afraid 
Abel had killed him. The teacher was called. 
He carried Asa in, washed the blood from his 
face, and recovered him from his stupor. He 
examined his face and head, and found them 
bruised in a shocking manner. One of his eyes 
was so hurt and swollen, he could not open it. 
And from that day the sight of it grew more and 
more dim, till it went out in total darkness. So 
Asa lost an eye, and Abel put it out, merely for 
a pin. 

An eye for a pin! It was a dear bargain. 
Yet there was as much sense in their fighting and 
putting out each other’s eyes for a pin, as there 
would have been in doing the same thing for a 
state. It is just as displeasing to our Heavenly 
Father to quarrel for a kingdom as for a pin. 
Two nations may as well go to war for a pin as 
for an empire. It is wrong to fight for either. 

[4 Kiss for a Blow. 








PARENTAL. 








A MOTHER’S MOTTO SENT TO HER 
CHILDREN. 

‘‘ Be of one mind, having compassion one of another. 
Love as brethren; be pitiful, be courteous.” 

What profound meaning is here expressed! 
How high the tone of good-will! How ardent 
the wish that breathes through every word! It is 
wisdom and love combined ; the calm striving of 
a spirit, seeking to secure the present enjoyment, 
and prospective happiness of kindred souls. 
Who but a mother could feel such deep, thrilling 
emotion as it bespeaks? and who but her could 
pen such moving eloquence? her bosom seems 
to swell with anxious care, but it is suppressed ; 
and if she sighs it is in subdued tones, which 
pierce and heal; for she cannot wound without 
bathing the wounded with her tears. O what a 
name !—mother ! 

No created thing but thyself can know the 
wonders and the woes enshrined within thy 
name! Mother, thou art thyself a world in min- 
iature, a fountain of empire! what vicissitudes, 
what honor awaits thee! 

Nothing can neutralize a mother’s love for her 
children. Her children are but another name 
for herself, or some priceless treasure, buried in 
a heart deeper than amother’s grave. The mo- 
ment she saw her infant babe she loved it; and 
from that moment the impression was indelible ; 
and although the moment was touched with fear, 
and chilling whispers, undefined, disturbed her 
silent, ardent prayer for her tender second self, 
yet she hoped and loved it more; and as years 
rolled on, and gathered in their folds the vast 
extremes of joy and grief, she watched with 
growing interest the cheerfuluess of youth, the 
light step, the gay smile that danced upon the 
glowing cheek, and the flow of unsuspicious 
soul, as it carressed the bright moment and 
dreamed of a more lovely morrow. She saw 
her children seated by her side, and around her, 
and heard with pleasure their amusing stories, 
and sallies of childish wit. How happy they ap- 
pear! the mystery of the future, with its dangers 
and death, may afford thoughts for other minds, 
but not for theirs now. They are like the inno- 
cent lamb, which, mocking the freaks of its own 
shadow, and sporting on the green lawn by the 
side of its mother, fears not the howling wolf, or 
the stern butcher, who barters for its life while 
he smiles at its innocent mirth. But the mother 
ponders all these things in the heart. A heavy 
thought just disturbed her high-wrought medita- 
tion, and she involuntarily said, Lord, let this 
cup pass from me. Her children saw a cloud 
pass over her expressive countenance and pene- 
trating eye, and one of them said, perhaps 
mother is not well; and it passed off as many a 
like cloud has done before. But it was omi- 
nous. 
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How fast children grow; how soon they are 
big, and think themselves wise and strong, and 
able to manage for themselves! they soon be- 
come sensitive about their own way ; and where- 
as they used to be vain, now they are proud, and 
begin to look firm, as if they meant to act for 
themselves. Ah! here we have explained the 
cause of a mother’s sighs and tears. 

While the children were little, spinning their 
humming top in the yard, or swimming their 
little boats in the wash-tub, or amusing them- 
selves with the jumping rope, they occasionally 
“‘stepped upon her toes, but now they tread 
heavily upon her heart.” While they were little 
and within her sight, she had to bear with them ; 
but now, they are matured and going away, she 
fears for them; for she has trod the margin of 
the same precipice, and remembers well the mo- 
ment when her self-will ventured to look down 
the craggy vault below, where she saw tempta- 
tion, danger, and death in fearful outline, felt 
giddy, and was saved by falling into her moth- 
er’s arms; while her hopeful companions, trust- 
ing to their own strength, ventured alone, 
looked, and were lost. O what a blessing is a 
teachable spirit, a respect and love for family 
help, by which we are shielded from temptation, 
and saved in the hour of peril! Children, hear 
the counsel of your mother. ‘ Be of one mind, 
having compassion one of another. Love as 
brethren; be pitiful, be courteous.” —Christian 
Repository. 








RELIGION. 


DON’T PUT IT OFF. 

Some children, however, think that they can 
put off becoming Christians till a dying hour, 
and then repent and be saved. Even if you 
could do this, it would be at the loss of much 
usefulness and much happiness. But the fact is, 
you are never certain of a moment of life. You 
are little aware of the dangers to which you are 
continually exposed. 

“The rising morning can’t assure 
That we shall end the day, 

For Death stands ready at the door, 
To snatch our lives away.” 

We are reminded of the uncertainty of life, by 
the accidents which are every day occurring. 
Often when we least suspect it, we are in the 
most imminent hazard of our lives. When I 
was a boy, I one day went a gunning. I was to 
call for another boy, who lived a little distance 
from my father’s. Having loaded my gun with 
a heavy charge of shot, and put in a new flint, 
which would strike out a brilliant shower of 
sparks, I carefully primed the gun, and set out 
upon my expedition. When arrived at the house 
of the boy who was to go with me, I leaned the 
gun against the side of the house, and waited a 
few moments for himto getready. About a rod 
from the door, where I was awaiting, there was 
another house. A little girl stood upon the win- 
dow-seat, looking out of the window. Another 
boy came along and taking up the gun, not 
knowing that it was loaded and primed, took de- 
liberate aim at the face of the girl, and pulled 
the trigger. But God, in mercy, caused the gun 
to miss fire. Had it gone off, the girl’s face 
would have been blown all to pieces. I never 
can think of the danger she was in, even now, 
without trembling. The girl did not see the boy 
take aim at her, and does not know how narrow 
was her escape from death. She little supposed 
that when standing in perfect health by the win- 
dow, in her own father’s house, she was in dan- 
ger of dropping dead upon the floor. We are 
all continually exposed to such dangers, and 
when we least suspect it, may be in the greatest 
peril. Is it not then folly to delay preparation ? 
You may die within one hour. You may not 
have one moment of warning allowed you. 

A few years ago a little boy was riding in the 
stage. It was a pleasant summer’s day. The 








horses were trotting rapidly along by fields and 
bridges, and orchards, and houses. The little 
boy stood at the coach window with a happy 
heart, and looked upon the green fields and 
pleasant dwellings; upon the poultry in the farm- 
yards, and the cattle upon the hills. He had not 
the least idea that he should die that day. But 
while he was looking out of the window, the 
iron rim of the wheel broke, and struck him up- 
on the forehead. The poor boy lay senseless 
for a few days, and then died. There are a 
thousand ways by which life may be sud- 
denly extinguished, and yet how seldom are they 
thought of by children. They almost always 
entirely forget the danger of early death, and 
postpone to a future day making their peace 
with God. And how little do those who read 
think that they may die suddenly. Many chil- 
dren, when they go to bed at night, say the 
prayer. 
‘“* Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

I used to say this prayer, when a child, every 
night before I wentto sleep. But I did not 
know then, as well as I do now, that I might die 
before the morning. Almost every night some 
children go to bed well, and before morning are 
dead. It is, therefore, very dangerous to delay 
repentance. Love the Saviour immediately, and 
prepare to die, and it will be of little conse- 
quence when you die, for you will go to heaven, 
and be happy forever. 

But we must not forget that a most terrible 
doom awaits those who will not serve their Ma- 
ker. It matters not how much we may be loved 
by our friends; how amiable may be our feel- 
ings. This alone will not save us. We must 
repent of sin, and love the Saviour who has suf- 
fered for us. We must pass our lives in useful- 
ness and prayer; or when the day of judgment 
comes, we shall hear the sentence, “‘ Depart from 
me, for I know you not.” It is indeed a fearful 
thing to refuse affection and obedience to our 
Father in heaven. He will receive none into his 
happy family above but those who love him. He 
will have no angry, disagreeable spirits there. 
He will receive none but the penitent, and the 
humble, and the grateful, to that pure and peace- 
ful home. Who does not wish to goto heaven? 
O then now begin to do your duty, and earnest- 
ly pray that God will forgive your sins, and give 
you a heart to love and obey him.—Rev. J. S. 
C. Abbott. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








THE HEAD AND THE HEART. 


‘* Please, my lady, buy a nosegay, or bestow a 
trifle,” was the address of a pale, emaciated look- 
ing woman, holding a few withered flowers in 
her hand, to a lady who sat on the beach at 
Brighton, watching the blue waves of the re- 
ceding tide. ‘I have no half-pence, my good 
woman,” said the lady, looking up from the 
novel she was perusing with a listless gaze; if I 
had, I would give them to you.” ‘lam a poor 
widow with three helpless children depending 
on me; would you bestow a small trifle to help 
us on our way!” ‘TI have told you I have no 
half-pence,” reiterated the lady, somewhat pet- 
tishly. ‘‘ Really,” she added, as the poor appli- 
cant turned meekly away, ‘this is worse than 
the streets of London; they should have a po- 
lice on the shore to prevent such annoyances,” 
were the thoughtless dictates of the head. 
‘* Mamma,” said.a blue-eyed boy who was lying 
on the beach at the lady’s feet, flinging pebbles 
into the sea, ‘I wish you had a penny, for the 
poor woman does look hungry, and you know we 
are going to have a nice dinner, and you have 
promised me a glass of wine.” The heart of 


the lady answered the appeal of her child; and 





with a blush of shame crimsoning her cheek at 
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the tacit reproof his artless words conveyed, she 
cpened her reticule, placed half a crown in his 
tiny hands, and in another moment the boy was 
bounding along the sands on his errand of mercy. 
In a few seconds he returned, his eyes sparkling 
with delight, and his countenance glowing with 
health and beauty. ‘‘O, mamma, the poor wo- 
man was so thankful ; she wanted to turn back, 
but I would not let her; and she said, God bless 
the noble lady, and you, too, my pretty lamb; 
my children will now have bread for these two 
days, and we shall go on our way rejoicing.” 
The eyes of the lady glistened as she heard the 
recital of her child, and her heart told her that 
its dictates bestowed a pleasure the cold reason- 
ing of the head could never bestow.—Mrs. Corn- 
wall Baron Wilson. 








EDITORIAL. 








THE LAKE AND THE RILL. 
A Faste. 

[Norge. In a mountainous region, in the South-west- 
ern part of the State of New York, there are innumerable 
little rills or brooks, running in different directions, some 
within a mile of each other, taking opposite courses. In. 
terspersed throughout the same region, are a multitude of 
ittle lakes, ope ning their placid bosoms to the rays of the 
sun, as they fall obliquely upon them through the moun. 
tains, converting the little ripples which play upon their 
surface into the appearance of a thousand sparkling gems, 
These little rills, flowing on in different directions find 
their way to the ocean through the Susquehannah in the 
South East, the St. Lawrence in the North East, and the 
Mississippi in the South West. Our readers are request” 
ed to trace out their courses on their maps.] } 

Lake. Avaunt, thou muddy brook! Cease thy bab- 
bling noise. How durst thou disturb my quiet repose ? 

Rill. Be not angry with me, my sister. I do but 
pursue the business which our Father hath appointed 
me. 

Lake. “Sister!” who taught thee to call me sister, 
thou impertinent, insignificant brook? Knowest thou 
not that I am Queen of these mountains? 

Rill. Have we not one Father? Rill, stream, and 
river, pond, lake and ocean—hath not one God made 
us all? 

Lake. True; but he made us not allequal. As well 
might the pebble in the narrow, insignificant bed aspire 
to be a companion of the lofty mountain, as for thee to 
call thyself my sister. How durst thou call in question 
my right to rule in these mountains, when I could swal- 
low thee up and not increase my size ? 

Rill. Thou art proud of thy smooth, placid waters, 
O thou Queen of the’ Mountains, and lookest with 
haughty disdain from thy extended surface upon me thy 
neighbor; but thou seest only a little way around, and 
perceivest not what is beyond. Know then, that I am 
one of an innumerable company of little streams, which 
rise from inexhaustible fountains among these hills, 
taking whatsover direction it hath pleased our Maker to 
give us. One company, taking the direction of the sun, 
in the winter solstice, meet at various points, mingle 
their waters, and flow on till they become a mountain 
torrent, roaring over cataracts, and producing murmur- 
ing waterfalls, such as travellers gaze upon with admir- 
ing wonder; and these pass on and unite with others 
till at last they form the noble river Susquehannah, 
which flows on its deep and rapid course, bearing on its 
bosom the forests of the mountains, and pouring its wa- 


ters into the ocean through the Chesapeake Bay. An- 
other company take their course towards the setting sun, 
rill meeting rill from the creek—creek meeting creek 
from the river—river meeting river form the broad and 
rapid Ohio, which bears on its mighty current, not only 
the raft from the mountains, but the boat freighted with 
the produce of the valleys, and the steamboat bearing 
forward the man of business, and the man of pleasure, 
till at length it is swallowed up in the majestic Missis- 
sippi, itself but a multitude of little rills like me, which, 











broad and deep, rolls on its waters to the ocean. Yet 
these do not exhaust the fountains which give us life 
and animation. Another company takes an opposite di- 
rection, and flowing together form the Genessee river, 
which, mingling with the waters of many great lakes, in 
whose bosom.thou wouldst be but a drop of the bucket, 
forms the mighty St. Lawrence, whose beautiful bosom 
is whitened with canvass, and burdened with the riches 
of the earth. 
Morat. 

1. Despise not little things. They are the works of 
Him who has made nothing in vain; and though in 
themselves comparatively insignificant, yet they are as 
necessary to fulfil his vast designs as any other of his 
works. 

2. Carry not thyself haughtily towards thy inferiors ; 
for God hath made them as well as thou, and thou dost 
no more fulfil thy destiny than they. 

3. Withhold not thine alms, because thou canst give 
but little; for, as the great rivers are made up of little 
streams, and the mighty ocean is formed of drops of wa- 
ter; so it is, the little streams of benevolent contribu- 
tions, which, mingling together, are to flow on and fer- 
tilize the earth till it becomes as the garden of God. N. 
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A Systematic Girl. 


Mr. Bourne, in a lecture at the Farmer and Mechanic 
Jubilee at Bridgewater, Mass, humorously illustrated the 
following advantages of method and order, by giving an 
account of some domestics of his hiring. He once hired 
a very smart girl; she was ever onthe go, from early 
dawn to bedtime. After a few years the girl, as girls 
often will, found a husband, and quitted earning wages; 
and Mr. B. was obliged to hire another. But she was so 
methodical and apparently so slow, his wife was of the 
opinion that she did not earn her wages. True she did 
all the work and had spare time, but she did not seem to 
be doing much. He one day watched her progress, and 
found that every movement was like clock-work—no 
missteps were taken ; after the fire was made every ket- 
tle was properly adjusted, and every dish was ready at 
the proper time. The table was set while dinner was 
cooking—every thing had its place, and there was not a 
lacking article at dinner. There was no blustering, and 
hurrying, and fretting, and skipping, to show out activi- 
ty; but every thing was quietly performed in order and 
in season. On noticing accurately her mode of doing 
business, Mr. B. and his wife were both of the opinion 
this was the most valuable help he had hired. This led 
him to see how some farmers lost time. They would 
hurry to a distant field, and soon find they had left some 
important tool behind—a boy must be sent for it, and the 
men must sit and wait. 


— 
A Bible Anecdote. 


A Bible Agent called at a house in Buffalo, which he 
found supplied; on turning to leave, a lady followed 
him to the gate of the yard, and thus addressed him :— 
“T have a word to say to you. You sometimes meet 
abuse in the course of your work; be not discouraged 
by such cases. When the Agent was around some 
years ago, I abused him to the best of my ability, yet he 
left me a Bible. I am now ashamed of myself for my 
treatment of him. The Bible which he left me has 
taught me to lament this and all other sin. I am thank- 
ful that in spite of all my opposition one was left me. 
But for this, I should now be, in all possibility, on the 
road to death and hell.” 

—@———. 
Curious Incident. 


A friend informs us of a curious incident, that recent- 
ly occurred in relation to some pigeons. A gentleman, 
in a country town, had a number of pigeons, all of which 
died except one. Soon after the loss of his associates, 
the solitary bird was observed to rise to a considerable 
height in the air, and then direct his course to a place 
where there were a number of pigeons, about twenty 
miles distant. He soon returned, bringing with him the 
whole flock that he met at the place to which he had 
paid his visit. 

It is said, that prior to this flight, he was never known 
to have gone any distance from home. The owner of 
the pigeons, that had been induced to quit their ancient 
residence, on a visit to the town to which they had elop- 
ed, having discovered them, had them captured and 
taken back, clipping their wings, to arrest further stray- 
ing. Yet no sooner had they regained the use of their 





wings, than they forthwith returned, to their new abode, 
where they still continue.—Phiiadelphia Sentinel. 
——_——— 
Accident from Fire. 


On Saturday morning last, while a little girl named 
Davis, was standing by the stove in H. D. Farnum’s 
grocery store in Hanover street, her apron caught fire, 
and before the flames could be extiuguished she was so 
badly burnt that her life is despaired of. Unfortunately 
Mr. Farnum was out at the time of the accident. Chil- 
dren’s aprons should be made of silk.— Cultivator. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
COMING HOME. 
*Tis rapture once again to see 
My own beloved home, 
Let others sigh for distant scenes, 
I ne’er again will roam, 


Here I can see my mother’s smile, 
My father’s accents hear ; 

And I should vainly seek the earth, 
For sight or sound so dear. 


From room to room in careless glee, 
My brother’s laughter rings ; 

And gaily at her easy toil, 
Our helpful maiden sings. 


My sister stands with tearful eye, 
And bright and glowing cheeks, 
And each fond look and gesture tells 

Of love she cannot speak. 


I fly to each remembered place, 
To garden, rock, and tree ; 

And every shrub, and leaf, and flower, 
Seems like a friend to me. 


The chamber nook, the window dear, 
My sister’s place and mine, 

Where oft we’ve read the simple page, 
Or tried the metric line. 


The broken pane through which we wooed 
The vine to climb at will ; 

The tuft of violets whose bed 
Was in the fractured sill. 


* | would not give that lowly seat, 
For e’en the highest place, 
In gilded halls, though decked with all 
Of beauty, fashion, grace. 


Nor would I give the welcome kind, 
Along our village street, 

For heartless greetings where the crowd 
Of pleasure-seekers meet. 


Then farewell to the city’s charms, 
To tower, and spire, and dome; 
_ The simple, village church for me, 
And my own kindly home. 
———~ 
THE REASON WHY. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
I saw a little girl 
With half uncovered form, 
And wondered why she wandered thus 
Amid the winter storm. 
They said her mother drank of that 
Which took her sense away, 
And so she let her children go 
Hungry and cold all day. 
I saw them lead a man 
To prison for his crime, 
Where solitude and punishment, 
And toil divide the time. 
And as they forced him through its gate 
Unwillingly along, 
They told me ’twas intemperance 
That made him do the wrong. 
I saw a woman weep 
As if her heart would break ; 
They said her husband drank too much 
Of what he should not take. 
I saw an unfrequented mound, 
Where weeds and brambles wave, 
They said no tear had fallen there, 
It was a drunkard’s grave. 
They said these were not all 
The risks the intemperate run, 
For there was danger lest the soul 
Be evermore undone. 
Since water, then, is pure and sweet, 
And beautiful to see, 
And since it cannot do us harm, 
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It is the drink for me. 








A Si 


